I2i                         STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
at Chattanooga: *My report to-day is of deplorable importance.  Chick-
is as fat a name in our history as Bull Run.9 At noon that day Dana
was twelve miles from Chattanooga and, worn for sleep, lay down on the
grass near where Rosecrans was directing troop movements.
1 was awakened', wrote Dana later, 'by the most infernal noise I ever
jheard. Never in any battle I had witnessed was there such a discharge of
cannon and musketry. ... 1 saw our Hues break and melt away like leaves
before the wind. The headquarters around me disappeared. ,., The whole
right of the army had apparently been routed. ... Bull Run had nothing
more terrible than the rout and flight of these veteran soldiers. The enemy
came upon them in columns six lines deep.... I da not think our lines would
have been broken but for a gap in them caused by taking Wood's division
from the centre to reinforce the left. Through that gap die rebels came in.
... 1 never saw anything so crushing to the mind as that scene. I was swept
away with part of Rosecran's staff, and lost in the rabble. ... I rode twelve
to Chattanooga ... and found the road filled all die distance with
baggage-wagons, artillery, ambulances ... wounded men limping along-,.
Union refugees from the country around leading their wives and children,
mules running along loose, every element that could confuse the rout of a
great array."
The right and the centre were shattered. The left wing, under the Union
Virginian General George H. Thomas, held. Till sunset, till darkness and
night, his 25,000 men held solid on a horseshoe of a rocky hillock against
twice their number. One brigade ran out of ammunition and met Long-
street's veterans with the bayonet The next day Thomas began moving in
good order to Chattanooga, Bragg failing to make another attack.
A heavy day's work had been done that Sunday, with Union killed,
wounded, and missing reckoned at 16,000, Confederate at 18,000, a larger
aflair in blood loss than Antietam*
For long Lincoln had wished to see the Federal force thrust down as deep
as Chattanooga. Now he read despairing words telegraphed by Rosecraas,
and instructed Halleck that it was important for Rosecrans to hold his posi-
tion at or about Chattanooga; it kept Tennessee clear of the enemy and broke
important railroad lines of the enemy. 'If you concur, I think he [Rosecram]
would better be informed that we are not pushing him beyond this position;
and that, in fact, our judgment is rather against his going beyond it.'
On September 24th appeals for help had come over the wires from Rose-
crans and Dam; unless relief came soon the enemy might cut off their com-
munications and supplies. It was decided after a conference to send reinforce-
ments from the Army of the Potomac. Meade was ordered by telegraph to
prepare two army corps, under General Hooker, ready for transport, with